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arranged, by a modification of the German rate of construc-
tion or otherwise, as to render unnecessary any serious
increase of British naval expenditure, "British Government
will be prepared at once to pursue negotiations, on the
understanding that the point of naval expenditure is open
to discussion and that there is a fair prospect of settling
it favorably/'1M If this understanding was acceptable, a
British Minister would come to Berlin. Bethmann replied
that it was acceptable, provided England gave adequate
guarantees of a friendly orientation of her general policy.
"The agreement would have to give expression to a state-
ment that both Powers agreed to participate in no plans,
combinations or warlike engagements directed against
either Power/'155
Sir Edward Grey himself was unwilling to accept the
cordial invitation to Berlin. His reasons, according to his
memoirs of a dozen years later, were his fears that "the
visit might arouse suspicion and distrust at Paris"; that
the whole plan might be "one of those petty unofficial
manoeuvres that could be avowed or disavowed at Berlin
as best might suit German convenience"; and that he <(had
no great hope that anything would come of it." 156 Probably
at the time his strongest motives were his deep distrust of
Germany, and his fear of alarming France and so weaken-
ing the Entente. He decided not to go to Berlin himself,
but arranged that Lord Haldane, the Minister of War,
should go in his place. He desired that Haldane's visit
"should be private and informal, so that, if nothing came
of it, there should be no sensation and little disappointment
to the public."157 In 1910, when Bethmann was trying to
secure an understanding with England, Grey had written
to the British Ambassador in Berlin: "The mutual arrest
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